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cency, as testimony to the increased productivity of town
life. To Mr. Ruskin it is an unmitigated evil, equally
injurious to town and country, for the noxious influence
of town life is not even confined to the towns. Every
big town is a huge sucker, draining in the best blood
from the country and using it up in two generations,
reaching out its antennae in the shape of railways and
water-pipes to ruin the scenery, polluting . rivers and
converting lakes into reservoirs: within forty miles of
London it is scarcely possible to buy pure milk, poultry,
vegetables, or any agricultural product, owing to this
greedy suction of the metropolis. All this occurs with
what object ? to maintain an ugly, unhealthy, immoral,
and almost useless city life, where a small class live in
luxurious idleness or mischievous activity, a large class
in sordid and toilsome penury, and where the " City"
so-called is not the home of citizens but the gambling-
hell of cunning merchants and speculators. Such is the
picture Ruskin presents in many passages of his later
books.1 The startling vividity of his language possibly
repels as many readers as it convinces: and some
exaggeration may well be admitted. Neither the health
nor the character of town dwellers has suffered to the
extent which Mr. Ruskin's contrast would indicate, nor
is the work so purely selfish, useless, or mechanical as
he often represents. And yet we feel the indictment
to be substantially correct. Commercial economy has
succeeded in blinding the public to the dangerous sig-
nificance of the absorption of national life and energy
in machine-made towns. The endeavour to civilise the
towns, so as to make them sound social centres, may do
much to mitigate the worst phases of the maladies upon
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